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Let’s  See 


MAN\’  years  ago,  the  unspoken  plea  of  blind  bailies, 
“Let  us  sec,”  inspired  the  founding  of  our  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  At  that  time,  28 
])er  cent  of  the  children  in  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  were  there  because  of  “babies’  sore  eyes” 
(ophthalmia  neonatorum).  Public  information,  followed 
by  public  action,  resulted  in  a 75  per  cent  reduction — a 
remarkable  achievement. 

Through  the  years  the  plea  for  sight  has  spurred  us  on 
in  our  campaign;  for  we  are  engaged  in  a great  war — the 
war  against  blindness.  In  any  successful  war,  the  problem 
is  to  know  the  enemy,  estimate  its  strength  and  plan  the 
attacks,  ^^'e  know  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  blindness  can 
be  prevented.  We  know  the  causes  of  blindness;  we  know 
only  too  well  the  extent  and  strength  of  the  enemies  of 
sight.  We  have  always  tried  to  have  our  attacks  carefully 
planned;  and  we  have  mapped  out  our  offensive  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  supply  of  ammunition. 

The  ammunition  in  this  struggle  is  provided  by  the  sup- 
port— financial  and  through  service — of  our  members  and 
donors.  To  reach  our  objective,  we  are  constantly  em- 
ploying new  and  improved  weapons;  so  the  latest  facilities 
of  radio,  press,  motion  pictures  and  other  methods  of  public 
education  are  recruited  to  play  their  part  in  the  battle 
against  ignorance — the  underlying  cause  of  blindness. 

If  everyone  knew  and  applied  the  simple  rules  of  good 
health,  sound  medical  advice  and  accident  prevention, 
sight  would  be  saved. 

Let  us  see,  in  this  report,  how  the  ammunition  provided 
by  our  generous  supporters  has  served  during  the  past  year. 


President 


Let’s  See  How  the  Society  Co-operates 
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Services  to  Communities 

The  national  scope  of  the  Society’s  program  has  never 
been  more  widespread  than  during  the  past  year.  The 
various  maps  illustrating  this  annual  report  are  graphic 
evidence  of  this  fact.  Indicative  of  the  service  extended 
by  the  Society  is  a field  trip  of  one  member  of  the  staff, 
in  which,  in  three  months,  more  than  10,000  miles  were 
covered  while  keeping  engagements  in  Louisiana,  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California  and  Colorado;  numerous 
addresses  were  made,  and  108  conferences  with  key  people 
on  sight  conservation  were  held. 

Although  the  Society’s  policy  of  having  regional  confer- 
ences had  not  been  followed  since  1929,  for  reasons  of 
economy,  the  resumption  of  this  plan  was  considered  timely 
and  the  1936  Conference  was  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
About  300  delegates  from  16  states  and  Canada  participated 
in  this  three-day  Conference  which  was  held  in  co-operation 


with  a large  number  of  state  and  local  agencies.  The  topics 
discussed  included:  “Eye  Hazards  in  Industrial  Occupa- 
tions”; “Eye  Health  in  Relation  to  Social  Work”;  “Eye 
Health  Problems  of  College  Students”;  “The  Nurse's  Ap- 
proach to  Eye  Health”  ; “Responsibilitiesof  TcacherTraining 
Institutions  for  Eye  Health”;  and  “Sight-Saving  Classes.” 

As  a special  project  in  1936,  the  Society  collected  data 
for  a report  showing,  by  states,  the  legislative  and  volun- 
tary provisions  for  services  which  have  a direct  or  indirect 
bearing  on  prevention  of  blindness.  At  the  same  time,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  secure,  from  official  and  unofficial 
agencies  having  responsibility  for  prevention  of  blindness, 
a statistical  summary  of  their  activities,  but  limited  in- 
formation was  available. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the  Social  Security 
Board,  called  upon  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the 
Blind,  of  which  the  Society  is  a member,  for  assistance 
regarding  a physician’s  report  form  on  eye  examination. 
The  Board  also  called  upon  the  Society  for  information  on 
possible  restorative  measures  in  blind  people,  and  for 
counsel  in  the  care  of  the  partially  seeing. 

Other  federal  agencies  with  which  the  Society  co-operated 
included  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  Works 
Project  Administration,  the  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration and  the  National  Youth  Administration,  through 
which  the  Society  gave  assistance  in  66  cities  by  providing 
publications,  films  and  speakers. 

An  aspect  of  community  service,  which  may  not  always 
be  recognized  as  such,  is  medical  social  eye  work,  to  which 
the  Society  has  given  much  attention.  Scholarships  were 
given  during  the  year  to  four  students  in  medical  social 
eye  work  who  took  the  course  at  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  training  prepared  them  for  posi- 
tions in  the  social  service  departments  of  the  Colorado 
General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo.;  Syracuse  Free  Dispen- 
sary, Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  St.  Luke’s  International  Medical 
Center,  Tokyo,  Japan;  and  the  University  of  Chicago, 
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Chicago,  111.  It  has  been  found  from  past  experience  that 
medical  social  eye  workers  trained  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Society  become  leaders  in  local  sight  conservation 

acti\'ities.  . . .0-4 

In  the  fulfillment  of  services  to  communities,  the  Society 

has,  as  in  the  past,  utilized  the  facilities  of  personnel,  radio, 
press,  publications,  motion  pictures  and  other  methods  of 
public  information.  I'hc  following  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves : 

350,000  copies  of  publications  were  distributed  ; 

90^000  people  saw  the  film,  “Preventing  Blindness 
and  Saving  Sight”; 

2,445  news  articles  and  editorials,  resulting  directly 
from  press  releases  of  the  Society,  appeared  in 
magazines  and  daily  newspapers  throughout 
the  country; 

121  mounted  displays  and  exhibit  sets  were  pro- 
vided for  conventions  and  county  fairs; 

88  cities  in  27  states  were  visited  by  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Society; 

10  radio  talks  brought  many  requests  for  guid- 
ance on  eye  health  problems. 

Services  to  the  Medical  Profession 

Realizing  the  fundamental  contribution  which  doctors 
make  to  the  cause  of  prevention  of  blindness,  the  Society 
maintains  the  closest  relationship  with  ophthalmologists 
and  public  health  physicians,  as  well  as  with  general  prac- 
titioners. 

An  example  of  the  cordial  entente  between  the  medical 
profession  and  the  Society  may  be  evidenced  by  the  exis- 
tence of  a special  committee  of  the  Section  on  Ophthalmol- 
ogy of  the  American  Medical  Association  to  co-operate  with 
the  Society.  This  is  a continuation  of  the  relationship  which 
was  established  in  1929  to  determine  a standard  for  vision 
testing  charts,  and  the  Society  plans  to  utilize  the  facilities 
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of  the  Committee  in  working  out  other  scientific  problems 
from  time  to  time. 

As  a result  of  the  Society’s  advertisement  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  59  requests  for  counsel,  litera- 
ture, slides  and  films,  received  from  physicians  in  24  states 
and  Hawaii,  as  well  as  in  four  foreign  countries,  were  filled. 

The  Society  co-operated  with  the  American  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology  in  providing  an  exhibit 
and  conferring  with  the  visiting  doctors  during  their  annual 
meeting,  September  26  to  October  3,  1936.  About  50  oph- 
thalmologists called  upon  the  Society  for  assistance  in  arous- 
ing interest  in  sight  conservation  in  their  communities. 

In  addition  to  performing  specific  services,  the  Society 
met  an  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  ophthalmologists 
throughout  the  United  States  for  its  exhibits,  films,  slides 
and  publications. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Society’s  work  with  the  medical 
profession  has  been  co-operation  with  the  Committee  on 
Conservation  of  Vision  of  the  State  and  Provincial  Health 
Authorities  of  North  America.  The  Committee  participated 
in  the  checking  of  a summary  report  on  the  laws,  regulations 
and  practices  relating  to  the  prevention  of  blindness;  44 
states  now  have  regulations  or  laws  concerning  ophthalmia 
neonatorum.  Massachusetts  changed  its  regulation  to  a 
law  during  the  past  year. 

The  Society  again  took  part  in  the  Regional  Confer- 
ence on  Social  Hygiene  in  New  York  City,  providing  an 
exhibit  and  distributing  publications,  and  continued  its 
co-operation  with  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  with  the  Social  Hygiene  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association.  In  addi- 
tion, it  distributed  30,000  copies  of  Surgeon  General 
Parran’s  article,  “Why  Don’t  We  Stamp  Out  Syphilis?” 
reprinted  from  the  Readers  Digest.  It  is  hoped  that  an  in- 
creasing public  interest  in  this  subject  will  bring  about  the 
routine  practice  of  securing  a blood  test,  and  treatment 
when  necessary,  for  every  expectant  mother. 
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Services  to  Schools  and  Teacher  Training  Institutions 

During  the  past  year,  the  Society  maintained  its  close 
relationship  with  schools  and  teacher  training  institutions 
through  participation  in  the  summer  courses  for  the  train- 
ing of  sight-saving  class  teachers  and  supervisors;  through 
its  continued  distribution  of  Conserving  the  Sight  of  School 
Children,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Society,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Health  Problems  in  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion; and  through  its  project  of  promoting  the  interest  of 
college  officials  in  the  subject  of  eye  health. 

Summer  courses  for  the  training  of  sight-saving  class 
teachers  were  given  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Wayne  PIniversity,  Detroit,  Mich.;  State  Normal 
School,  Oswego,  N.  Y.;  and  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  There  was  an  approximate 
enrollment  of  85  teachers.  The  need  for  the  training  of  such 
teachers  is  indicated  by  the  increasing  number  of  sight- 
saving classes  in  the  United  States.  Classes  established 
during  the  past  year  bring  the  total  to  518. 
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In  its  program  with  teacher  training  institutions,  the 
Society'  compiled  a test  to  evaluate  the  college  student’s 
knowledge  of  the  eye.  Approximately  900  students  in  12 
colleges  took  the  test.  It  is  hoped,  from  the  findings,  to 
determine  what  facts  should  he  included  in  the  curricula 
in  colleges. 

The  Society  also  provided  an  outline  of  a method  by 
which  the  lighting  facilities  available  to  college  students  may 
be  evaluated,  so  that  improvements  may  be  brought  about. 

Studies  of  lighting  facilities  for  students  were  made  in  the 
following  teacher  training  institutions;  National  College 
of  Education,  Evanston,  111. ; Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie,  Ind.;  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.;  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  State  Teachers 
College,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  Albany  State  Teachers  College, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ; Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.; 
Cornell  Univ'ersity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Vassar  College,  Pough- 
keepsie, N.  Y.;  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N. 
Syracuse  PIniversity,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; Universit}'  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis. 

An  important  group  of  specialists,  whose  influence  will 
do  much  to  advance  the  Society’s  program  with  college 
students,  met  last  December  at  the  Second  National  Con- 
ference on  College  Hygiene  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  which 
the  Society  had  representation,  as  well  as  an  exhibit. 

All  told,  46  colleges  and  universities  received  the  So- 
ciety’s co-operation  through  staff  representation  and  assist- 
ance in  planning  eye  health  work  in  their  schools.  The 
program  of  the  especially  appointed  staff  member  on  this 
project  included  field  trips  to  35  cities  in  11  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  the  presentation  of  30  lectures;  and 
the  participation  in  195  conferences  and  20  meetings,  in- 
cluding an  all-day  session  during  the  Annual  Conference. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  advancement  of 
this  project  was  the  appointment  of  a committee  on  teacher 
training  education,  consisting  of  15  nationally  famous  edu- 
cators who  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
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Let’s  See  How  and  Where 
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fhe  Society  Served  in  1936 


merits  of  Publications 


48  States 

18  Foreign  Countries 
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Services  to  Nursing  Groups 

1 he  nursing  groups  are  outstanding  sight  savers,  thiough 
their  contacts  with  the  school  and  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  with  the  individual.  There  is  no  group 
that  has  shown  a greater  eagerness  to  incorporate  sight 
conservation  into  its  program  and  to  avail  itself  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Society.  The  above  map  indicates  graph- 
ically the  far-reaching  efforts  of  the  Society  to  meet  the 
requests  of  the  nursing  profession  for  assistance.  During 
the  participation  of  the  Society  in  the  Biennial  Nursing 
Convention,  249  requests  for  material  were  submitted  by 
visitors  to  the  Society’s  exhibit  booth.  These  nurses  repre- 
sented 150  cities,  in  35  states,  Canada  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Significant  of  the  desire  for  considering  eye  health  were 
requests  for  lectures  on  this  subject  in  public  health  courses 
in  the  following  universities:  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.;  Medical  School,  University  of  Oregon, 
Portland,  Ore.;  Wayne  University,  Detroit,  Mich.;  and 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.  In  addition,  the 
Society  was  called  upon  for  suggestions  on  the  inclusion  of 
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eye  health  information  in  the  revision  of  Recommendations 
for  Curricula  in  Schools  of  Nursing. 

The  Eye  Health  Primer  for  Nurses,  published  in  June, 
1936,  reached  2,500  nurses  in  less  than  six  months.  Most 
of  these  were  sent  out  on  request  from  individual  nurses 
or  from  nursing  organizations. 

The  sessions  on  “The  Nurse’s  Approach  to  Eye  Health,” 
as  part  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Conference  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  opened  new  vistas  to  scores  of  nurses  who  manifested 
their  interest  by  their  attendance  at  the  Conference  and 
their  requests  for  the  published  report  of  the  meetings. 
Among  the  subjects  presented  were  the  following;  “Pre- 
paring Student  Nurses  to  Assume  Responsibility  for  Pre- 
venting Blindness”;  “What  Public  Health  Nurses  Should 
Know  About  Eye  Health”;  “Visual  Problems  in  Modern 
Education”;  “Current  Trends  in  the  Field  of  Ophthal- 
mology”; “Preventing  Occupational  Eye  Hazards”;  “An 
Analysis  of  Blindness  and  Its  Causes”;  and  “The  Cost 
of  Blindness.  ” 

With  a view  to  reaching  nurses  during  their  institutes  or 
local  meetings,  the  Society  is  contemplating  the  preparation 
of  a talking  slide  film  on  sight  conservation,  considered 
especially  from  the  nurse’s  point  of  view.  A script  has 
been  prepared  and  will  be  submitted  for  criticism  and  sug- 
gestions to  members  of  ophthalmological  and  nursing 
groups.  This  method  of  group  education  is  fast  gaining 
popularity  because  of  the  facility  of  transportation  and 
comparative  economy  of  operation.  In  many  instances  it 
obviates  the  necessity  for  sending  a speaker.  It  is  hoped 
during  the  coming  year  that  funds  will  be  available  to 
carry  through  the  preparation  of  this  visual  and  oral  edu- 
cational aid  so  that  the  Society  may  add  it  to  its  services 
for  nurses. 
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Services  in  Preventing  Eye  Accidents 

In  its  work  to  prevent  blindness  from  eye  accidents  and 
to  conserve  vision  in  industry,  the  Society  contacted  state 
departments  of  labor,  national  and  local  safety  councils, 
safety  engineers,  industrial  physicians  and  nurses  and 
numerous  other  groups  of  individuals  and  organizations. 
An  outstanding  example  of  such  co-operation  during  the 
past  year  was  that  of  the  Ohio  State  Industrial  Commission, 
which,  in  accepting  joint  responsibility  for  the  session  on 
“Saving  Eyesight  In  Industry”  at  the  Society’s  Annual 
Conference  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  urged  some  18,000  em- 
ployers to  give  more  serious  consideration  to  the  programs 
for  eye  safety  of  their  employees.  In  addition,  the  Society 
participated  in  such  organized  safety  efforts  as  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Congress,  the  Greater  New  York  Safety  Con- 
ference, the  Maine  State  Safety  Conference  and  the  West- 
ern New  York  Safety  Conference.  In  response  to  requests 
from  Hawaii,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Switzerland,  the  Society 
supplied  advice  on  prevention  of  industrial  eye  accidents. 

d'he  publication  and  distribution  by  the  Society  of  recent 
facts  regarding  the  extent,  nature  and  causes  of  fireworks 
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accidents,  to  89  cities  in  36  states  and  one  foreign  country, 
influenced  many  communities  throughout  the  country  to 
take  steps  toward  reducing  the  number  of  these  accidents, 
either  by  regulating  the  sale  and  use  of  fireworks  or  by 
encouraging  recreational  activities  as  a substitute  for  fire- 
works; some  have  done  both.  The  Bronx  (New  York 
City)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  example,  used  this  ma- 
terial to  advantage  in  bringing  about  the  revision  of  the 
New  York  City  fireworks  ordinance,  which  resulted  in  a 
reduction  of  fireworks  accident  cases  reported  by  hospitals 
from  2,054  in  1935  to  838  in  1936. 

Among  the  29  government  and  public  welfare  officials 
who,  at  the  Society’s  request,  issued  proclamations,  warn- 
ings or  other  public  statements  on  this  subject  last  Fourth 
of  July  were:  the  governors  of  Florida,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  South  Dakota  and  Texas;  the  state  health  officers  of 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina, 
New  Mexico,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oklahoma  and  Wis- 
consin; the  city  health  officers  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
Rockford,  111.,  and  New  York,  N.  Y. ; the  fire  commissioners 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  and  Richmond,  Va. ; the  police  commissioner 
of  New  York,  N.  Y. ; and  the  managers  of  local  safety 
councils  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


In  Memoriam,  1936 

Dr.  Y'illiam  Holland  Wilmcr,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Mr.  John  L.  Wilkie,  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Holloway,  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 
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Summary  of  Finances 

I.  Statement  of  General  Fund  Income  and  Expenses  for  the  Year  Ended 
December  31,  1936 


Income 

Donations 


New 

$13,858.62 

Renewal 

66,842.19 

$80,700.81 

Memberships 

New 

1,181.00 

Renewal 

14,059.03 

15,240.03 

Subscription  to  m&gdiZme.— Sight-Saving  Review  . 

901.56 

Sale  of  publications  .... 

2,843.26 

Return  on  service  and  travel  . 

1,045.60 

Interest  and  dividends  from  Reserve  and  Endow- 

ment  Fund  assets 

12,855.24 

Share  of  income  from  undistributed  principal 

assets  of  Wendel  Estate  . 

8,750.00 

Total  Income  .... 

$122,336.50 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1935 

31,272.23 

Transferred  from  Reserve  Fund 

20,000.00 

Total 

$173,608.73 

Expenses 

Administration  .... 

$36,535.74 

Education  and  public  information . 

37,863.84 

Field  service 

13,062.71 

Editorial  research  .... 

8,671.35 

Publications 

12,436.41 

Extension 

19,605.40 

Cooperative  projects 

14,808.75 

$142,984.20 

Balance,  December  31,  1936  . 

30,624.53 

Total 

« • • 

$173,608.73 
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II.  Statement  of  Financial  Condition,  December  31,  1936 
General  Fund 
Assets 


Cash $31,618.07 

Accrued  interest  receivable.  . $1,267.50 

Less; — Reserve  for  accrued  interest  1,267.50 


Prepaid  expenses  .... 

152.00 

Total  Assets  .... 

$31,770.07 

Liabilities 

Accounts  payable 

1,145.54 

Balance,  December  31,  1936 

$30,624.53 

Special  Fund 
Assets 

Cash  Uninvested; 

Endowment  Fund  . 

Reserve  Fund  .... 

$13,710.60 

$13,710.60 

Securities — (Endowment  and  Re- 
serve Funds)  at  book  value 
Mortgages  at  book  value  . 

Real  estate  at  book  value  . 

$176,122.70 

115,191.79 

10,485.14 

301,799.63 

Accounts  and  notes  receivable  . 
Less; — Reserve  for  amount 
doubtful  of  collection  . 

$644.12 

280.29 

363.83 

Liabilities 

000.00 

Balance,  December  31,  1936 

$315,874.06* 

T otal  Net  Asset  Value  General  Fund  and  Special  Funds 

$346,498.59 

The  foregoing  statements  are  based  on  the  report  of 
Frederick  Fischer,  Jr.,  C.P.A.,  by  whom  the  accounts  of 
the  Society  were  audited.  A copy  of  the  report  will  be  sent 
upon  request. 

The  Managing  Director  is  required  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  submit  a detailed  statement  of  proposed  ex- 
penditures and  to  account  for  all  sums  spent  within  the 

* This  does  not  include  the  Society’s  1/40  share  in  tlie  unliquidated  prop- 
erties of  the  Wendel  Foundation. 
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budget  limitations.  Vouchers  are  on  file  for  every  expen- 
diture. 

Comparison  of  the  receipts  of  1936  with  those  of  1935  is 
encouraging.  Contributions  from  new  members  and  donors 
increased  from  $9,856.54  to  $15,039.62,  and  renewal  contri- 
butions rose  from  $75,829.43  to  $80,901.22.  In  other 
words,  gifts  during  1936  totaled  $95,940.84,  as  compared 
with  $85,685.97  for  the  previous  year— an  increase  of  12 
per  cent. 

Additions  to  the  Reserve  and  Endowment  Funds  during 
1936  totaled  $12,599.24. 

In  view  of  the  enlarged  opportunities  for  preventing 
needless  blindness,  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  sixth 
consecutive  year  approved  the  use  of  part  of  the  accumu- 
lated surplus  for  the  current  budget.  As  a consequence, 
the  total  net  assets  of  the  Society  at  book  value,  as  of 
December  31,  1936,  were  $346,498.59,  as  compared  with 
$354,547.05  as  of  December  31,  1935. 

The  Directors  gratefully  acknowledge  the  generosity  and 
confidence  which  have  placed  these  funds  in  their  care  for 
the  support  of  the  Society’s  work.  It  is  their  constant  pur- 
pose to  maintain  a sound  financial  condition,  and  they 
believe  that  satisfaction  should  be  found  in  the  situation 
as  disclosed  by  this  report. 


Form  of  Bequest 

1 give  and  bequeath  to  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Inc.,  a 
corporation  created  under  the  laws  of  the 

State  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 

Dollars 

for  its  corporate  purposes. 
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